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pointed out to him that, of the two invasions which had been made in
his own reign, Monmouth's had failed because he had had in advance
no assurance of support from influential people, while that of William
had succeeded because he had had such an assurance. Louis's final word
was that James should not think of crossing to Great Britain until he
had organised a considerable body of his supporters there and until
these supporters had seized a port at which invading troops could land.
At the same time he reminded James that before entering upon the
reconquest of his kingdoms it would be well to determine the principles
on which he would re-establish his government.

If there was disagreement in James's counsels about the treatment of
the Protestants and about the strategy of the struggle against William,
there was no room for doubt that the first necessity was an efficient
army. But even here there was a difference, if only in degree. For if we
are to believe Avaux (and there is no reason why we should not), he
himself was during the first months one among very few persons in
Ireland who realised the gravity of James's situation and the entire
inadequacy of his military preparations. Very few of the Irish were
aware that they were in any danger whatever; they thought that the long
battle against England was already won, and that they might take
possession of the lands of their ancestors without fear of disturbance.
This attitude of mind may be excused in men of the extremely low
education of the home-bred Catholic Irish, but in James and Tyrconnel,
who had fought in and observed, not only the contending armies in the
English Civil War, but the French and Spanish forces, it is un-
accountable. The letters of Tyrconnel to James at the end of January
1689 and to Hamilton and Perth six weeks later show that he had no
appreciation of the difficulties that lay ahead: to James he wrote that he
was in desperate straits for money to pay his newly raised army of 40,000
and to prevent them from destroying themselves and the country by
pillage; and to Hamilton and Perth that now that James had arrived
with money and arms he had 50,000 horse, foot and dragoons "well
armed and disciplined", and committed himself to the phrase "the
good posture of His Majesty's affairs"* James had written from Saint-
Germain the long and optimistic letter, already mentioned, to the
Queen's uncle, the Cardinal d'Este, describing his plans for Ireland:
and on March 29, when he had had plenty of opportunity to inform
himself of his actual situation in Ireland, he wrote from Dublin to
Lord Dundee in Scotland saying that he was not only in a position
to defend Ireland, but proposed*, to send Dundee 5000 men if he
wanted them. Melfort wrote in sirriilarly confident terms to his brother
Perth and to Balcarres.